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volume for use as a text-book. The general clearness and vigor of 
the style have already been mentioned. But the author is not merely 
an agreeable writer : he is a man of strong moral convictions, which he 
is not afraid to express, even when they are likely to offend. By thus 
throwing his whole personality into his writing, he has produced a book 
that is almost sure to interest those who are beginning the study of 
ethics. This very moral earnestness, however, has sometimes led him 
into exhortation or invective, when cool, scientific argumentation would 
have been quite as much to the purpose. It is particularly unfortunate 
that he has not seen fit to explain somewhat more carefully the theories 
which he so freely criticises. The most serious pedagogical defect of 
the book, however, is that the author's own position is so difficult to 
make out. But the best test of the value of a text-book as such is 
actual use in class; and, considering Professor Bowne's wide popularity 
throughout the country, there is no doubt that the experiment will be 
thoroughly tried. 

Ernest Albee. 



The Moral Instruction of Children. By Felix Adler. New- 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1892. — pp. 270. [International Educa- 
tional Series.] 

This book should be both interesting and suggestive to all who are 
engaged in the education of the young, since it essays a practicable 
solution of the problem of non-sectarian school instruction in the fun- 
damental principles of morality, and seeks at the same time to bring 
the principles that are presented within the powers of apprehension of 
the young at every stage of progress. It offers therefore a graduated 
series of lessons adapted to various ages up to fourteen. 

Conceiving ethics as the science of the limits within which man 
may innocently pursue his own ends, and taking for granted the idea 
of right and wrong as native to the human soul, the author proposes 
that the public school shall inculcate in youth " the common fund of 
moral truth held by all good men," by proper pedagogic methods, 
without dealing with the sanctions to it given by religion. The Ought 
is to be strongly impressed, but without the Why, since into the latter 
are wont to enter sectarian or philosophic differences of opinion. 
"Let philosophers differ," he says, "as to the ultimate motives of duty. 
Let them reduce the facts of conscience to any set of first principles. 
It is our part as instructors to interpret the facts of conscience, not to 
seek for them an ultimate explanation." 

The classification of duties which the author proposes is based on 
the objects to which duty relates; viz., self-regarding duties, duties to 
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all men, and special social duties. The selective principle which he 
adopts for the order in which duties should be presented, is that the 
moral teaching of any period of life should set out from the special 
duties of that period, taking its dominant duty as a centre, e.g., with 
the young child reverence and obedience. 

Possibly the most interesting part of the work is that which deals 
with the selection, arrangement, analysis, and inductive presentation of 
the means which the author recommends for moral instruction. He 
would begin with carefully selected fairy tales of the type of the Ger- 
man Marchen, in which are held in solution, as it were, some moral 
idea which the active imagination of the child is expected, without 
formal statement, at least to feel and appropriate, even though it may 
not be very definitely grasped. To fairy tales succeed fables, so selected 
as to illustrate some one form of evil or some one type of good, which 
is to be brought into clear view by the child and to be illustrated by 
facts within his experience. Selected stories from the Bible, arranged 
in chronological order, follow the fables. These present characters, 
acts, motives, and the results of acts, more complex ideas thus follow- 
ing the simple ones, and demanding from the growing youth analytic 
efforts of discrimination. Finally, the taste for the heroic of more 
advanced pupils is to be gratified to their moral improvement by nar- 
rations culled from the Iliad and the Odyssey. In his principles of 
selection of that which should be presented, the author evidently has 
in mind Plato's Republic. He candidly admits at the outset that 
there are opinions at variance with his own as to the use of fairy tales 
and fables. A quite opposing view is expressed by Dr. Dittes, an emi- 
nent German educator. He would exclude from youthful instruction, 
as foreign to the child's range of thought, all such creations of fancy 
as "Marchen, fables, myths, legends, and tales of religious miracles" 
{religiose Wundergeschichten). Possibly the good doctor forgets that 
the child may feel rightly and to his benefit many things that at 
present he does not fully comprehend. 

Did space permit, it would be interesting to follow the author in his 
discussion of the difficulties of religious instruction in schools like 
ours, and of the plans proposed to obviate these difficulties, of the moral 
value of various studies, and of the various special forms of duty that 
grow out of his general scheme of duties. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to have brought into prominence the general lines on which this work 
is framed, and to have emphasized its most important points of view in 
regard to both aim and means. It is no more than just to say that its 
style is always clear and its illustrations happy, reminding one in some 
respects of Herbert Spencer in his well-known treatise on Education. 

S. G. Williams. 



